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Le positivisme d' Auguste Comte. Par Paul Dupuy. Paris, Felix Alcan 

191 1. —pp. 353- 

This book is not likely to be treasured by devout positivists. M. Dupuy 
has subjected Auguste Comte's thought to a vigorous criticism in which mercy 
has not tempered justice. The author begins by attempting to dispel what 
he considers the common illusion concerning the novelty and the originality of 
Comte's point of view. M. Dupuy follows Alengry and Dumas in pointing 
out Comte's indebtedness to Saint-Simon. The parallel between the two 
extends even to the hierarchy of the sciences and to the notion of the three 
stages of thought, which latter is traceable back not only to Saint-Simon, but 
also to Turgot (pp. 9, 313-314). In the face of what seems literal imitation, 
Comte's violent denial of any obligation is puzzling, to say the least. An 
admirer of his genius, like Dumas, may diagnose the case as one of psy- 
chopathy, of amnesia; as for M. Dupuy, however, the explanation is much 
simpler: Comte manifests a lack of moral sense as well as common sense. 

The author discusses successively the science, the philosophy, and the 
sociology of Comte: all sides of his thought are put to a severe examination. 
Saint-Simon-like, Comte seeks to provide a firm scientific basis for his science 
of politics. But his grasp of scientific method is slight. He treats geometry 
as a natural science (p. 49), and in many other ways shows that his knowledge 
of the sciences is the result of dogmatic assertion; in any case, it is knowledge 
drawn mostly from books (pp. 77-78). Huxley considers his subordination of 
concrete to abstract sciences an enormity. The real progress of recent science 
owes little to Comte; he fails to establish the difference between observation 
pure and simple and the experimental method (p. 109), and does not recognize 
experimental science as the science of discovery, and therefore of progress 
(p. in). 

As a philosopher, Comte manifests a profound ignorance. He subordinates 
intellect to sentiment: a fact which for M. Dupuy indicates his distinctly 
unphilosophical attitude (pp. 132-134). Sentimental also is his logic; he 
follows Hume in rejecting the notion of cause; nevertheless, his belief in 
scientific prevision leads him to prophesy, especially in sociology, to the end 
of his days. But a perverse destiny has never confirmed the announced facts 

(p- 173)- 

M. Dupuy finds Comte's treatment of the Good as unsatisfactory as his 
treatment of the True. His explanation of Comte's choice of Love as the 
universal principle of morality is perfectly simple: Comte moralizes with his 
eyes fixed on the face of Clotilde Devaux (pp. 174-175). Here also sentiment, 
not reason, is at the basis. Yet human freedom is for Comte impossible; 
he regards man's activity as subject to necessary laws (p. 202). This vacilla- 
tion between the ' scientific ' and the sentimental, mystic attitude is character- 
istic of Comte. 

Art is also treated sentimentally. In brief, to quote Valat, "Auguste 
Comte ignorait la philosophie" (p. 213). 

Comte regards the family as the starting point in sociology (p. 215). But 
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his attitude towards woman changes fundamentally. In his earlier works 
woman is treated as in every way necessarily inferior to man (pp. 220-221). In 
the Politique, however, woman is a different sort of a creature. Regenerated 
by Clotilde, Comte gives us an apotheosis of woman: in all her capacities 
"woman is destined to preserve man from the corruption inherent to his 
theoretical and practical existence .... Women are beings intermediate between 
men and Humanity" (p. 225). This sentimentality affects Comte's entire 
thought. Love is advanced as the basic principle. The adoration of Clotilde 
alive and the cult of the dead Clotilde expand into a sentimental mysticism 
which is the final form of the positive philosophy. A similar change of attitude 
modifies Comte's view of political economy. It is no longer the goal of the 
sciences; it is now a 'science prStendue' (p. 245). M. Dupuy regards Comte's 
notion of 'Humanity ' and his pseudo-definitions of it as a veritable imbroglio. 
Similarly confused is the positivist scheme of general education. 

In conclusion, the author fails to find any unity in Comte's system. The 
development of his thought is not logical; instead, the early dogmatism changes 
into the later through the intervention of a purely extraneous factor: his 
passion for Clotilde Devaux. M. Dupuy's insistent emphasis on this passion 
as a dominant factor in the final shaping of the positive philosophy indicates 
pretty well his general estimate of Comte. It is useless, from his point of 
view, to seek for logical development and consistency in the thought of a 
man whose dogmatic Conclusions concerning science, philosophy and sociology 
hinged on purely sentimental considerations. Comte, who trumpeted to the 
world the (originally Saint-Simonian) law of the three stages of thought, was 
himself the chief transgressor of that law. For, thanks to Clotilde Devaux, the 
progress from theology through metaphysics to science, ended, in Comte's 
later works, in a further passage to a sort of religious mysticism (p. 352). The 
opponent of all metaphysics himself propounded a metaphysic full of incon- 
sistencies and determined essentially by his own sentimental bias. 

The author's conclusions concerning the positive philosophy are wholly 
negative in character, as may partly be seen from the above outline. But, in 
spite of his hostility, M. Dupuy does not give the impression of losing his 
critical temper. With the evident intention of forestalling the charge of being 
unwarrantably severe in his judgment of Comte, he has ballasted his arguments 
with a mass of quotations from Comte's own writings. It is an anthology of 
positivism which makes melancholy reading indeed. M. Dupuy's unqualified 
condemnation of Comte does not, of course, tell the whole story. It is a 
frankly pitiless verdict: the author aims to dispel what he regards as the utter 
delusion concerning the genius of Comte. He has emphasized only one side of 
positivism, because he sees only one. He tends to minimize the influence 
which Comte's positivistic point of view, whether consistently reasoned out 
or not, undeniably exercised on subsequent scientific and philosophical think- 
ing. But, in the midst of so much sentimental effusion which the cult of 
Humanity has inspired in certain quarters, M. Dupuy's determined attempt to 
prick the positivist bubble is distinctly one to be welcomed. 

Clark University. Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 



